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metals is to be looked upon as a commodity', while silver pos-
sessed an almost sacred character as the measure of all values,
he was only expressing an opinion which had long been im-
plicitly held all over Europe. Gold, we must believe, had been
allowed for the sake of convenience to circulate in Europe for
more than three centuries, but only on condition that it stole
none of the white metal's prerogatives. Yet if the theft were
to be prevented it would have been needful that silver issues
should protect their cherished status as the measure of all
values, first by preserving a reasonably constant valuation in
money of account, secondly by forcing gold on to a bullion
basis. Had gold coins been treated merely as gold ingots, their
value being 'left', as Frederick the Great put it, 'simply to
competition', the arrangement would have satisfied the mer-
chants (who in any case seldom had hesitation about neglecting
an official tariff), but would have involved sacrifice of profits
at the mints. This last consideration seems to provide the
economic explanation of the adoption of the double standard
and its general retention. The political theories of sovereignty
also had their place, of course, but we cannot find much accom-
modation for the modern refinements of bimetallic advocacy.

Until the English mint was converted to free and gratuitous
coinage in 1666 the only territory in which the Government
really succeeded in compromising with its regalian principles
was the Dutch Netherlands, where the gold coins under the
supervision of the States-General were generally rated so low
that they failed to remain in circulation- In their place passed
the gold coins of all nations, which, it must be admitted, were
given an official tariff, though a tariff seldom out of conformity
with merchant's practice.

The English experiment with the parallel standard of the
silver pound and the guinea worked well until a combination
of circumstances in the years following the Glorious Revolution
threw everything into confusion. It was nearly a century since
the silver issues had undergone a general recoinage. What was
now in circulation was in poor condition, clipped and mutilated,
and far below its legal weight. The milled gold guineas, being